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Employees Have Desires and Impulses and Needs 
and Ambitions and Inferiority Complexes and 
Sick Children and Extravagant Wives. We 
Should Try to Take These Things into Consider- 
ation. It Can be Done. 


Review of 
Current Conditions 


By L. R. Frazier 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


great influence upon industry—certainly for the duration of the military emer- 

gency, and probably for the duration of the readjustment period which will 
follow. 

Many of us look with apprehension upon this growth of government in business. 
The hopeful factor in this situation is that men with experience in business are 
gradually rising to the top in the emergency setup. I think specifically of Donald 
Nelson, formerly a top executive with Sears, Roebuck and now head of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


I THINK we all agree that government, inevitably, is going to exert an increasingly 


Business Men in Government 


A. MARTIN, head of the fruit and vegetable buying department, Kroger Grocery & 
J Baking Co. was loaned to the War Department early in the defense effort and 
was responsible for originating and selling to the War Department a modernized 
field ration as against the old garrison ration for our army camps. 

Throughout the government there are many men with backgrounds of sound 
business experience. The U. S. Employment Service which is proving so valuable 
to employers, particularly those engaged in war industry, has many men from the 
ranks of business in its executive organization. 

The Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army during the last war, 
set up and administered a system of interviewing and examining drafted recruits in 
order to determine what civilian skills they possessed, which might be used by the 
































REVIEW OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


army, and then to try to see that as many as possible of these recruits got placed 
where these skills could be used to advantage. 

An interviewer questioned each recruit, noted the different jobs he could do and 
attempted to classify him as skilled or partly skilled. 

You will recall that the drafted recruits came into camps throughout the coun- 
try in huge waves, instead of the steady trickle we have today. 


A Dream Comes True 


oME Of us, seeing the apalling waste of skilled civilian workmen hired away from 
S one industry by another, or hired from one section of the country to another by 
the rumor of higher wages, used to visualize a network of employment centers at 
which men who wanted work could be interviewed and classified, and a system of 
requisitions by which the available labor supply of the country might be moved * 
where it was needed without undue dislocation of industry. 

That dream is being realized in part in the system of federal employment offices 
which we have today. These offices are by no means perfect, but they are doing a 
better job every day. And they are better than our dream in that they are much 
less centralized. 

For example, instead of filling a requisition for 200 welders, of whom only 20 
are available locally, by having 180 men sent from a dozen different employment 
offices, it is my understanding the employer is encouraged to have his representative 
visit these dozen offices and there interview or examine the available welders. The 
employer can make his selection and any unacceptable men are saved a fruitless trip. 
This is a practical, business-like way of going about the problem, and this develop- 
ment may be due in part to the fact that there are many experienced business men on 
the executive staff of the U. S. Employment Service. 

And so I say that one ray of hope in this picture of government influence on 
business is the fact that so many competent business men are entering the service of 
the government and helping to improve the relationship between business and 
government, and to give impetus to the major job that has to be done. Another 
significant development is the almost universal respect among government officials 
for the magnificent war production job that is being done by private industry. 


Industry Could Learn from Government 


N EMPHASIZING the influence of business men in government, I do not mean to be- 
O little in any way the fine personnel work that has been done by agencies like the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Private industry could learn a good deal about 
selecting, interviewing, testing, classifying and rating employees from some of these 
government agencies. 

The War Department, today, is profiting by the personnel classification and 
placement experience of the last war. While basically the same as in 1918, it has 
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been streamlined and decentralized. Assignment of specialists to staff units is 
handled through corps headquarters rather than through Washington. 


Planned Transfer of Personnel 


HAT are some of the personnel problems with which business and industry are 
\ V faced today? 

For some, the most disrupting influence is that of priorities and limitations on 
production for civilian use. Many small manufacturers are already out of business. 
If they aren't, they soon will be unless something happens. 

Large employers have been more successful in obtaining war contracts. For 
most of these, the problem is essentially one or re-training part of their personnel to 
do a somewhat different job. Other employers hit by priorities and unable to get 
war contracts or sub-contracts, or whose contracts are cut down due to the fluctu- 
ating needs of the armed forces, apparently have no recourse but to lay off their un- 
needed personnel. 

It seems to me that a planned transfer of personnel might be much more satis- 
factory for all concerned than simply to turn the men loose and hope they will 
gravitate to the place most needed. 


A Time of Personnel Unrest 


HOSE of us whose business is not directly affected either by war orders or priorities 
, more immediately concerned about maintaining our own working forces. 
We have seen some of our capable employees attracted by government salaries or 
War industries. We have found it increasingly difficult to find just the kind of re- 
placements we would like to have. It is a time of personnel unrest. After many 
years in a buyer’s market, so far as labor is concerned, we are now ina seller’s market, 
and for some of us the adjustment is a serious one. 

Coupled with this change from a buyer’s market to a seller's market is the fact 
that the cost of living is rising and the further fact that to most of us it seems to be 
rising much faster than the official figures indicate. 


Office Wages Perhaps Too Low 


VEN more disturbing to office employees than the increased cost of living is the 
E fact that incomes of other people have gone up, due not only to increases in hourly rates 
but to overtime earnings. The overtime pay now being earned in many war industries 
has helped the employees of these industries to raise their standard of living. Ru- 
mors of big profits are having their effect because the significance of the excess profits 
tax is lost on the average employee. Industrial wages, by and large, have increased 
much more rapidly than living costs. I question whether the same is true of office 
wages, particularly in non-war industries. Small wonder, then, that many office 
employees are restless and dissatisfied. 
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We all make wage surveys of one sort or another—formal or informal—to find 
out what other employers are paying comptometer operators, typists and book- 
keepers. Much of the information we get is not worth very much because the jobs 
we are comparing are not really comparable, in spite of identical job-names. 

But, even if we knew with certainty that our office wages, job for job, were in 
line with those paid by most other employers, there would still be the possibility 
that the general, industry-wide level of office wages was too low. I don’t know 
that it is, except perhaps for beginning jobs. 


Hiring Problems 


po think that some of the best office material is being diverted to other types of 
I work which pay more money. As a result, many offices are hiring third raters, 
if they are able to hire at all. This is not too serious so far as the immediate job is 
concerned, but office boys and messengers have a tendency to gravitate upwards, if 
I may use such an expression, through sheer availability. They are on hand, they 
get clerical jobs, and before we know it, they are our supervisors and keymen, and 
frequently of course they aren't the caliber of men to advance. Under present condi- 
tions we might be better off to employ women or other men for this type of work. 

If the first problem in maintaining a working force is to be sure that wages are 
as nearly in line as possible, perhaps the second is to make provision for training 
and up-grading both new and old employees. It is increasingly necessary to take 
inexperienced employees right out of high school or business college. Experienced 
help is available only at a premium. 

It reminds me of the situation in 1928 and 1929 when there were severe shortages 
of girls trained to operate comptometers and bookkeeping machines, and we had 
to train some ourselves. In that connection, one of our branch offices advises me 
that they have recently transferred several girls from the stores into the office and 
trained them to operate comptometers. The girls are working out all right, and 
the effect on the other girls in the stores has been very good. 


Employees Should Know Promotion Possibilities 


N war industries, great emphasis is being placed upon the up-grading of present 
employees. There the emergency has forced employers to do systematically and 
intensively what most of us do rather haphazardly. We all believe in up-grading 
employees, but frequently we fail to organize things in such a way that up-grading 
is possible. Unless we select the right employees to start with, and see that they, 
as well as we, have a fairly clear picture of the promotional steps ahead and of the 
kind of preparation required for the negotiation of these steps, our up-grading can- 
not be very effective. We cannot assume that it is sufficient for us to see the steps 
and have a plan in mind. In some way the employee should see, too, and should 
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know where he stands, where he is headed, and what he needs to do to get there. 
Techniques which help are promotion charts, personal conferences with employees, 
and periodic reviews. 


The Morale Problem 


ERHAPs the most difficult personnel problem with which most of us will be faced 
P in the immediate future is the maintenance of morale. As I said earlier, employ- 
ees are restless. For years they haven't looked outside of their own organization. 
Why should they? It wouldn’t have done them any good because jobs were so 
scarce. But now, there are other jobs. Some of them have the feeling that if they 
are ever going to get anywhere, now is the time to move. And why do they feel 
this way? Because they have been led to believe that there is no opportunity for 
them in their own organization, or because no one has taken much interest in them. 

Three years ago, Stanley Mathewson told you, I believe, that the most common 
reason given by registrants at the Employment Center for leaving their jobs was, in 
so many words, ‘“The boss treats me like the dirt under his feet.’" Granted that 
this attitude is in part a rationalization of the employee’s own shortcomings, this is 
a serious indictment of the general run of supervision. 

A supervisor who, intentionally or otherwise, gives his employees the impres- 
sion that he considers them unimportant cogs in his machine is encouraging resent- 
ment and undermining morale. Conversely, a supervisor or department head who 
takes a keen and constructive interest in the performance, progress, and even the 
personal problems of his individual subordinates has his morale problem more than 


half licked. 


Getting Personnel Work Decentralized 


T ONE time, the personnel department of the Kroger Company—both in Cin- 
A cinnati and in the branches—looked on ourselves as the personnel managers of 
the Company. We were the ones who should straighten out personnel situations, 
adjust grievances, keep morale high. 

But for the last few years we have had a different idea. The real personnel 
managers of our company are the foremen, department heads, district managers and 
other supervisory or line executives. They handle the personnel. They are on the 
ground when situations develop and decisions have to be made. 

The personnel department acts as advisors who help to guide the thinking of 
the real personnel managers and take a hand in specific problems only on appeal or 
at the request of a department head or when it seems to us that some special action 
needs to be initiated. 
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Desires, Impulses and Extravagant Wives 


HEN a supervisor or department head thinks like a personnel executive, the 

\ \ personnel director’s job is half done. But I think that all of us, whether we 

have line or staff authority over personnel, need to be reminded by studies such as 

the mass interviewing at Western Electric that employees have desires and impulses 

and needs and ambitions and inferiority complexes and sick children and extrava- 
gant wives—and try to take these things into consideration. It can be done. 

We need to remember also that the avoidance of favoritism is the first rule of 
successful supervision of personnel, and we must be skillful enough to take a hdman 
interest in the problems of our employees while maintaining an objective impartial- 
ity in disciplining and rewarding them. 

We are all in a difficult period. Some of the non-war industries which cannot 
obtain adequate supplies have been going through a period of readjustment that is 
more than difficult—it is tragic. But for most of us, the problems of the immediate 
future are essentially an intensification of the problems experienced during the last 
war and to a certain extent the late twenties—problems associated with a tight labor 
market, a rising cost of living and an aggressive unionism. 


Hemispheric W.P.A. 


HESE problems we can meet. But they are minor compared with the problems 
Tirhich will follow the tapering off of war effort, the laying off of war employees, 
the elimination of overtime work and earnings, the struggles of the unions to main- 
tain earnings and standards of living in spite of reduced hours of work, the drop in 
purchasing power, the building up of even greater controls by government, and the 
development of ‘‘Hemispheric W. P. A.”’ in an effort to forestall revolution. Those 
are major problems, indeed, but not of the immediate future. 

Our problem now is to adjust ourselves to the situation caused by the war 
program, and to do everything in our power to help that program along. 

From a talk given before the Cincinnati Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. 





Many Men Are Selected for Supervision Because 
of Their Production Ability, Irrespective of 
Their Ability to Direct, Teach, Guide and Lead 
Men. Proper Job and Man Evaluation Would 
Stop This. 


Man and Job 
Evaluation 


By Dean PoLiarD 
Pasadena, Calif. 


uniform and systematic consideration of job requirements. It is implied that 

these equitable rates are arrived at without consideration of the actual rates 
being paid. Is this literally the case, or are job evaluation results influenced by 
current rates? 


Ts purpose of job evaluation is to establish equitable rates of pay based on a 


Factors Generally Considered 


i ESTABLISHING a job evaluation program we begin by finding factors common to 
all of our jobs and assigning numerical values to these factors. The following 
are typical of factors and values generally used: 


Lene wakes be a6: sis GHA TKerwendpea teens eekageaien 300 points 
ee iitie cin end siNer wears rine nekbedtie teh onnoeanevaels 150 points 
ehh in ddnniie ee cen bekaiemee kt bended heea es 150 points 
ES 5 a bin shite db peice eesenenecatnsergid ene ehades 125 points 
ik Wem e ail eatin ahs bed Reh ee erere hbo ts 100 points 
hla ee iia ek ean N hehe > eb he heeskeaweeeale 100 points 
Ns 88s so 406A Ranh She eee h EN ks shepaeserciasenetene | ee 


These factors and the values assigned to them are the result of individual or 
pooled judgment. We attempt to ignore actual wages and try to set up a standard 
measuring stick which will be a better measure of a job's worth than the present 
wage. How well we succeed in this depends on our ability to discover factors which 
are a valid measure of the job’s worth and to disregard present actual wages. 
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MAN AND JOB EVALUATION 


After we have established our factors and assigned weights to them, we ordi- 
narily check their validity against the only other measure we have, i.e., the current 
wages. We select several key jobs whose rates have been established for some time 
and are generally accepted as being equitable and apply our job evaluation factors 
to them. For example, suppose we are now paying the following rates for certain 
key jobs: 


G8 seni teas 5-0 ess San tv ou, On hie a aha oiaim ck ner es bl RRA eae $.60/hour 
iit bined katipn anc Ramen hie koa e RE ee erhe seen ARNR .65/hour 
a's Kas ice wing eae ke a SAP aoe weno NT Ae Ke .70/hour 
Es 55 Nandy na. is poe shah 5 5d Ave oe aie ale oe RR ana ete eieae eae .80/hour 


After applying our factors to these jobs and translating the results into wages, 
we find the following rates: 


SE ii hacaea net eesGl eas bah oh eAs SON ons ead Ae Men Rear $.70/hour 
Oath eran ak ine SAG PaU bed een vee MLAS p .70/hour 
oo eas snk oan os KO ES 6 HEAR Ree .75/hour 
EE cFuitaug vine tint deabncs ben chnendanvTaenee+baeeenes .80/hour 


Juggling with Valuations 


ECAUSE we have already agreed that the current wages on the jobs are equitable, 
B we reexamine our factors and decide to reduce the value placed on physical 
application and working conditions and increase the value placed on mental applica- 
tion. By this adjustment we can make job evaluation results check with current 
wages on these key jobs. 

The same kind of adjustment may occur after the program is under way when we 
alter job descriptions to get the evaluation results in line with actual wages. To. 
this extent the current wages are certainly influencing job evaluation results. 

Whether they increase the validity of these results depends on two factors. 
First, we must honestly recognize just how and when current rates are influencing 
job evaluation results. Secondly, we should have sufficient confidence in the job 
evaluation program to resist a natural tendency to make it fit into the current rates. 

It should be noted here that most wages are based on an evaluation of job re- 
quirements, whether this is done informally and unsystematically or by a planned 
job evaluation program. It is not surprising, therefore, that the results of the job 
evaluation program parallel the current wages in most cases, and that in certain 
cases the current wages have more validity than the job evaluation results. 


Factors other than Job Requirements 


uR job evaluation plans ordinarily consider such factors as skill, mental level, 
O responsibility, mental application, physical application, working conditions 
and job hazards. These are job requirements. They are conditions that surround 
particular jobs regardless of the man on the job. Wherever job evaluation tech- 
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niques are not used, many personal factors such as length of service, need, race, sex, 
appearance and sociability are given important consideration in setting wages. 

Some of these personal factors may be reflected in the job requirement factors. 
For example, a man’s skill usually increases with his length of service and he is 
advanced to jobs requiring more skill. But it is not an uncommon practice to give 
wage increases based on years of service even though there has been no increase in 
skill. Where this is the practice, it is difficult to establish a job evaluation plan 
unless length of service is included as a factor. If it is not included, job evaluation 
results will be out of line with current wages, and a certain amount of unsystematic 
juggling will be necessary to make them agree. 

To avoid this kind of situation, we should honestly and realistically agree on 
all the factors which we think should influence wages before we put our job evalua- 
tion plan into effect. If length of service, need, race, sex, appearance and sociability 
or any other personal factors are things which we think should be considered, they 
should be given weights and considered systematically. Otherwise they will 
consciously or subconsciously influence the value we place on the job requirement 
factors and decrease the validity of our results. 

The objection may be made that it is impossible to measure these personal 
factors. This is the same objection that is made to introducing a systematic man 
rating plan and the same answer can be made to both. We are making these judg- 
ments every day and we must make them to keep our organizations alive. Either 
we make them in an unsystematic, “‘snap judgment’’ fashion or we systematically 
consider the pooled judgment of those best qualified to judge and check on the 
reasons behind these judgments. 


You Cannot Separate Job from Man 


os analysts often emphasize the fact that they are analyzing and evaluating the 
J job and not the man. But we can’t completely separate job and man because 
the job doesn’t exist without a man. In fact a job can only be defined in terms of a 
man’s exertion direction toward a specific end. It might be better to say that we 
are considering how an average man or the right man does the job. However, when 
we use job descriptions or job evaluations, we are always confronted with the neces- 
sity of describing and evaluating a specific man. For example, the use of job descrip- 
tions for placement and promotion is limited in its value by our ability to make good 
man descriptions. 

Since it is difficult if not impossible to separate job evaluation and man evalua- 
tion, and since the usefulness of job evaluation would be greatly increased by an 
equally valid man evaluation, it seems reasonable to consider these as one problem. 
The techniques are not essentially different than those now used, except that job and 
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man analysis can proceed together because our first step will be to find out what each 
man does on his job. 

From this we can make a composite picture of what the average man or the 
right man does on the job. This will be our standard job description. The second 
step will be to find out what kind of men we have on our jobs. This is nothing 
more than a man description. The final step will be to put the first and second step 
together to find out how well each man is suited to the job he is doing. 


Value of Three Steps 


F ALL three steps are considered as part of one program, we will find that each 
I step throws some light on the other two, and we will get a better picture of both 
the man and the job by considering them together. For example, a careful analysis 
of all the men doing a job may disclose characteristics common and significant to 
the job, which are not ordinarily included in the job evaluation factors. 

In addition, this procedure might disclose a truth which other methods over- 
look. The usual job specification gives us a picture of a particular kind of man who, 
supposedly, is best suited to the job. However, we may discover from a careful 
analysis of all of the men on that job that many different kinds of men are doing 
the job successfully. In other words, many different combinations of characteristics 
add up to success on the job, and standard specifications arrived at in the usual manner 
may exclude potentially successful workers. 


Application to Supervisors 


os and man evaluation usually considers employees below the first level of super- 
J vision. The program hasn't gone further because supervisors object to being 
analyzed and are in a position to enforce their objections, and because the usual 
program would have to be revised before it could be applied to supervisors. 

The first objection can be overcome by a good selling job on the part of the 
personnel department backed up by top management’s complete support. The 
second obstacle can be met by applying the same principles as any other evaluation 
program, providing we first discover and understand the functions and activities of 
supervision. We need to know what a supervisor does before proceeding to find 
out what kind of a man he is, and how well he is suited to his job. 

There is a great deal of popular misunderstanding about the functions and 
activities of supervision. If you ask what a sales manager does, most people will 
say that he is a salesman, although he may spend little or none of his time in actual 
selling. Or if you ask a supervising engineer what he does he will tell you that he 
plans and designs certain equipment. But careful examination of the activities of 
these men will disclose that much of their time is spent on human relations problems 
that are only indirectly connected with selling and engineering. 
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traditions of the organization. 


4. Settling grievances, disciplining and rewarding. 


the selection, promotion and salaries of supervisors. 


evaluation program is applied to supervisors. 


Human Relations Important 


T 1s these human relations problems that make up most of what we call super- 
I vision. They include the following kinds of activities. 
1. Coordinating the work of the organization by passing orders from supervisors 
to subordinates and ideas from subordinates to superviso: 
2. Teaching, training and indoctrinating subordinates. 
ing, instruction in rules and regulations and spreading the ideals, customs and 


This includes job train- 


3. Analyzing men and jobs to select, promote and transfer men; to determine wages 
and to divide, organize, coordinate and simplify the various jobs. 


If we have an understanding of these activities, we should be able to analyze 
supervisors and their jobs in the same way we analyze any other worker and his 
job. The problem may be more complex and our results may be somewhat less valid 
than they are for simpler jobs, but the problems are not insurmountable and the 
results will certainly be more valid than the usual off-hand judgments that determine 





A corollary benefit which will come from making this analysis is the increased 
appreciation of the place and importance of human relations problems. 
widespread preoccupation with equipment and financial functions at the expense 
of the personnel functions of supervision. As a result many men are selected for 
supervision because of their production ability, and irrespective of their ability to 
direct, teach, guide and lead men. This problem and many other problems of super- 
vision will be better understood and their solution closer at hand if a job and man 


There is a 











This Section, which is Concerned with the Per- 
sonnel Problems of Our Army, is Attempting to 
Utilize the Best and Most Scientific Methods 
Available in Sorting and Placing the Millions of 
Men Now Pouring Into the Service. 


Personnel Research 
in the Army 


By PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION 


The Adjutant General's Office, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


of staggering personnel problems. A gigantic system must be set up which 

will, with the maximum accuracy and speed, select those who are fit for serv- 
ice, assign each man to the military job where he will be most effective, and then 
follow his development throughout his period of duty to check on the initial assign- 
ment and to make certain that whatever new skills he may develop do not lie idle. 
The efficiency of an army is expressed in terms of its striking power; inefficiency in a 
military machine means more than lost time or money—it may mean lost battles and 
lost lives. 


Ts mobilization of a modern army presents to its commanders a whole series 


System Not Perfect 


EARLY everyone is aware of the efforts our Army is making to meet and overcome 
N its personnel problems. The demonstrated power of American armies overseas 
is proof that the job is not being bungled. On the other hand, no one pretends that 
anything approaching perfection has been achieved. Just as the line officer cannot 
wait to launch an offensive ‘‘until the last button is sewed on the last uniform’’, so 
those responsible for classification and assignment cannot wait until every detail of 
the last technique and procedure has been proved perfect; experiment must be com- 
bined with practice. 

A number of articles and reports have recently been published which deal with 
certain aspects of the elaborate classification structure. The intent of this article 
is to present a broad picture of the Army’s methods, and illustrate the care with 
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which our military leaders are attempting to see that individual abilities are ef- 
ficiently utilized in the largest manpower pool in American history. 


Responsibility for Army Placement 


LACEMENT in the Army is the responsibility of the Classification and Enlisted Re- 
P placement Branch, The Adjutant General's Office, War Department. This 
Branch, whose chief, Colonel George R. Evans, was one of those who pioneered in 
the development of present Army personnel work, devises the instruments and pro- 
cedures used in testing, classifying and assigning all men in the Army, with the ex- 
ception of those in flight crews of the Air Forces. These procedures govern the work 
of induction stations, reception centers, replacement training centers, and of classifi- 
cation officers on duty with troop units. One division of this Branch, the Personnel 
Research Section, is charged with the following duties: ‘‘the application of modern 
methods of psychological measurement to problems of selection, classification, and 
assignment of personnel; the measurement of aptitudes and abilities; the standardiza- 
tion and evaluation of the effects of training and the evaluation of psychological 
traits and personality characteristics pertaining to the selection of men for special 
jobs; the analysis of military jobs; and the determination of equivalences of civilian 
jobs and military jobs.”’ 


Staff Work 


HE Officer in Charge of this Section is Major Marion W. Richardson, formerly 

Chief Examiner in Education and Psychology, and Supervisor of Test Construc- 
tion for the Civil Service Commission. Major Richardson’s staff is made up of 10 
officers and about 20 civilian professionals: psychologists, personnel technicians, and 
occupational analysts. This staff is constantly in touch with military and civilian 
experts in the technical fields for which tests are developed. Liaison is also main- 
tained with all branches of the Army, and with other agencies whose work may 
parallel in part that of the Section: the Navy, the Civil Service, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the United States Employment Service. 

Other Sections of the Classification and Enlisted Replacement Branch: Classi- 
fication Procedures, Replacement Training Center, Reception Center, and Requisition 
and Records, are concerned with the activities their titles suggest. Branch personnel 
totals 450, including Army officers, professionals, and clerical workers of various 
sorts. 


Scope of the Placement System 


: present classification system dates from 1940 when the critical turn of events 
made it clear that mobilization was imminent. (The term ‘‘classification’’ is 
used here in a general sense, rather than to convey the rather strict technical meaning 
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it has in the personnel field.) Regulations were prepared at that time, which, to- 
gether with the subsequent revisions necessitated by experience, direct the work of 
the officers and enlisted men who carry on the work in the field. The system which 
these regulations control, already extremely complex, becomes more so as the size 
of the Army steadily increases and specialization grows in importance. 

Classification, it must be remembered, does not mean merely making an initial 
assignment of a man to an Army service. It includes keeping an account of every 
important detail of his military career. A soldier may advance or be lowered in 
status as a result of the calibre of his work. He may be chosen, on the basis of 
performance ratings, tests, and other measures of ability, for training in one of the 
various Army technical schools, or he may be selected to attend an Officer Candidate 
School. These illustrate only a few of the major selection problems. 

The classification officers who must make choices between available men must be 
furnished with tools which will eliminate guesswork as far as possible, and prevent 
the waste involved in attempting to give training to men unable to absorb it, or who 
will fail to measure up on the job itself. Tests are only one method of measuring a 
soldier's qualifications. 


Every Technique Used 


HE Army uses every technique commonly employed in industrial personnel work 
Tis discover the right place for the right man: interviews by men trained in the 
job of good interviewing; records of education, job history, main and secondary oc- 
cupations, hobbies and interests, and other pertinent data; objective psychological 
tests to discover general ability, aptitude in various fields of work, trade knowledge, 
and specific skills. In addition, information gained in these ways is constantly sup- 
plemented by and checked with the judgments of the officers under whom an enlisted 
man serves. 


Major Stages in Classification System 


T THE induction station a minimum literacy test is given to recruits whose ability 
A to read and write English is questionable. Men who cannot read or write at 
fourth grade level have difficulty in absorbing training based on manuals and other 
written material. Only ten per cent of the white and ten per cent of the colored men 
in this category can be taken in at an induction station. Those men who are illit- 
erate or whose language is other than English are given a Visual Classification Test 
in which a minimum of language skills are involved. 

Scores on this test indicate which of these men have the native ability to learn 
military duties. Later, a man inducted in this way may be sent to a special training 
unit where elementary instruction of various kinds will help him find his place. 
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Occasionally the special training unit may find men altogether unable to fit into the 
Army, and these are returned to civilian life. 


Classification of Learners 


T THE reception center three general classification tests are administered to all 
A men: the Army General Classification Test (AGCT), the Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, and the Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test. Other available tests may be 
given if information of a more specialized sort is required. Scores on most of these 
tests can be converted to an Army grade. On the basis of the General Classification 
Test, for example, men are graded either I—very rapid learners, II—rapid learners, 
III—average learners, IV—slow learners, or V—very slow learners. These scores or 
grades are entered on the Soldier's Qualification Card as an aid to interviewers who 
will later select and assign the soldiers. 

Each man entering the Army is given an individual interview at the reception 
center. The Army chooses its interviewers from among those with a background of 
training or experience in personnel work, psychology, or related fields. The inter- 
viewer obtains from the enlisted man all pertinent information, and this is entered 
* on the Soldier’s Qualification Card. This card will follow the individual soldier 
and be kept up to date wherever he may be assigned in the Army. Scores on the 
general classification tests, already entered on the card, may assist the interviewer 
in assessing a man’s qualifications. A keysort system is used in punching and filing 
these cards, making it relatively easy to locate men having training or skills needed 
for a special job. 

From the reception centers men are assigned to Army branches. About fifty per 
cent of the men passing through a reception center are sent to a replacement training 
center; others are sent directly to a post or tactical unit. In general, those who go 
directly to units are either needed at once to fill new divisions or have skills im- 
mediately useful to the Service. 


Personnel Placement 


T THE replacement training center the classification officers on duty there may 
A administer various other tests and may reinterview a man in order to discover 
where, in that Army branch, he will be able to contribute most. For example, if 
the classification officer has reason to believe that because of language difficulty, the 
score made on the AGCT does not fairly represent a man’s ability, he may give a non- 
language test in which a language handicap will not prevent the soldier from dem- 
onstrating his ability. 

After the enlisted man has been assigned to a post or tractical unit, his perform- 
ance of his duties will be watched by his officers. On the basis of their recommenda- 
tion and on the man’s qualifications as measured by all means available to the classi- 
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fication officer, he may change duties, advance in grade, receive special training, or 
perhaps be sent to a school from which he will graduate as a commissioned officer. 


Job Analysis 


HE Army classifies both the man and the job in its effort to fit one to the other. 

The Occupational Analysis Subsection of the Personnel Research Section has 
analyzed military jobs in an Army regulation which is used by classification officers 
and enlisted men who assist them. The regulation, AR 615-26, ‘Enlisted Men, 
Index and Specifications for Occupational Specialists,’’ contains numerical and alpha- 
betical listings of civilian occupations most useful to the Army, a general index of 
civilian occupations, job family groups of the occupations listed, and specifications 
for civilian and military occupational specialists. Classification officers and inter- 
viewers also make use of such tools as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (code 
numbers from which are used on the Soldier's Qualification Card), and the Oral Trade 
Tests prepared by the United States Employment Service. 


Test Construction and Analysis 


HE construction of tests and the analysis of the results obtained from their use 
Tees as much work in the field as at desks. Requests are made to the Person- 
nel Research Section by various Arms or Services, or by the General Staff, for the 
development of a test which will aid them in a selection problem. This request is 
turned over to the Test Development Unit which determines the scope and type of the 
test needed. The Field Studies and Occupational Analysis Subsections contribute 
observations made in the field concerning the job for which men are required, and the 
conditions under which selection must be made. 

Trial test items are prepared after consultation with technical experts and study 
of previous work. These items are put in final form by the Editing and Reporting 
Unit and checked by military and civilian experts before being tried out on a sample 
population. Data obtained in this way are studied by the Statistical Analysis Unit 
and the validity of the test and the items is determined. The test is then revised on 
the basis of these findings and prepared for reproduction. 

Other trial administrations are given to collect data needed to standardize the 
test and determine qualifying scores, if required. The test then goes into Army use. 
Operational statistics gathered here are regularly studied by the Section and reports 
are issued and tests revised as the needs arise. 

A test which fails to measure up to standards of validity—which is unable to 
predict future accomplishment—is discarded. A test must predict performance: 
for example, it must be able to eliminate those applicants for a technical course who, 
if admitted, would almost certainly fail after needless expenditure of time and effort; 
it should also be able to predict the ratings given to men by instructors or supervisory 
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officers. A satisfactory test will also distinguish between trained and untrained 
men, or between officers and enlisted men in the same technical field. 


Doing a Better Job Tomorrow 


MONG those concerned with the Army's placement methods, there is no inclina- 
A tion to be satisfied with what has been or is being done. Nearly every detail 
of present procedures has undergone revision in the interests of a better job, and as 
experience accumulates, other changes and improvements will be effected. In the 
near future it is planned to publish reports on specific problems or projects with 
which the Army's personnel research workers are engaged. 


List of Tests in Use 


HE following partial list of tests constructed to date will give some idea of the 
Section’s work in this area of personnel work: 


Classification Tests 


General Classification Test 

Non-Language Test 

Visual Classification Test 

Higher Examination 

Officer Candidate Test 

Women’s Classification Test (Mental Alertness Test) 
Army Information Sheet (minimum literacy test) 


Aptitude Tests 


Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Clerical Aptitude Test 
Radiotelegraph Operator Aptitude Test 
Code Learning Test 
Battery of Tests for Combat Intelligence 
Identification of Aerial Photographs 
Map Identification 
Route Tracing 
Battle Maps 
Perception of Detail 
Map Reading 
Map Orientation 


Educational Achievement Examinations 


Algebra 

Arithmetic 

English Grammar and Composition 
French 

General History 
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German 

Inorganic Chemistry 

Physics 

Plane and Solid Geometry 

Spanish 

Trigonometry 

United States History 

Combined Algebra, Trigonometry, and Geometry 


Trade Knowledge Tests 


General Automotive Information Test 

General Electricity and Radio Information Test 
General Electrical Information Test 

General Radio Information Test 

Driver and Automotive Information Test 


Warrant Officer Examinations 


About 30 technical examinations 





Will Hay’s Office Managed to Cut Sweater Girls 
Out of the Movies, But No One Seems to Know 
How to Keep Them Out of War Industries. 


Girls zz 
War Plants 


By MontTGoMERY MuLFrorp 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


themselves to a surprising extent, with younger peopie. These problems 

arise as a result of a moral and social letdown, now evident, and always ac- 
companying a major war. The letdown, now evident, is increasing, and because this 
is 4 war upon a more tremendous scale than heretofore known, the letdown will be- 
come much greater. It is always proportionately like that. 


Pitter problems are vastly increasing as a result of this war. They concern 


75% Female Workers 


I HAVE had a splendid opportunity to observe young people in a war plant, at close 
range. A goodly proportion of these employees are young people; because of the 
draft, of course, the males are growing less insofar as the younger brackets are con- 
cerned; but the girls are still in the younger brackets. We are coming to see older 
men thrown with younger girls to some extent. Because the girls predominate in 
so many plants—they do in the war plant in which I work, almost seventy-five per- 
cent of the workers being female today. 

Naturally, the conditions I have noted and watched concern, to a very great ex- 
tent, these girls. And the things I have watched, then thoroughly checked, have 
been compared with observations of other officials, in other plants. I find a start- 
lingly general agreement with most of the things I have enumerated. 


Observed Behavior 


I ET me make a short list of some of the outstanding conditions which I have found 
and believe to be true; these are going to become foremost personnel problems! 
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GIRLS IN WAR PLANTS 


1. Looser talk by the girls. 

2. Male encouragement of girls not conducive to past concepts of 
morality. 

3. Carelessness, to a more dangerous point. 

4. Swearing and cursing increase, by both sexes. 

5. Increased spending in saloons, cabarets, public dance halls, gam- 
bling places. 

6. Reading of cheaper matter, including sensational (often lewd) pic- 
torials. 

7. Lack of feminine modesty, much open flirting. 

8. More surreptitious love-making; petting. 

9. Some grumbling; hours, sometimes wages, conditions, bosses. 

o. Less of the supposed accuracy accredited to women at work by 
personnel records and teachers of the past; slipshod habits 
noticeable today. 

11. Comparatively little home-life. Guidance vanishing. 

12. Respect, disappearing. 


This is not an altogether pleasing picture. Yet it is one that must be faced, be- 
cause the ‘picture’ is not a small one; the problem not a little one. A few decades 
ago we wete criticising the ‘‘way of the world’’, and youth, and society, for the 
lacity and looseness and lewdity which we thought was apparent. Today what once 
we condemned, is commonplace; and girls and boys—perhaps unconsciously ,— 
creating an even bigger problem. Can we cope with this problem? 

I shall not attempt an answer; I think, however, these points, adding up to our 
problem, ought to be talked over. That is the reason why I have enumerated them. 
Sooner or later they must be faced; and they are not only problems for those outside 
factories, outside the personnel. Personnel management will have to cope with some 
of the conditions which are arising. So, to know these conditions, is to be prepared 
to attempt to cope with them. 


Job for Personnel Managers 


| ee. regulations, and posters, will not solve the problem. In some of the 
larger plants we find personnel officers whose only work is to attempt to adjust 
workers to their jobs; to smooth over personal grudges. A man or woman desires 
to quit; this type of personnel officer has the work of persuading that employee that 
his presence is needed and desired. But still, that is not enough. Personnel will 
find Gif it already is not finding), that there are more personal situations arising, 
which must be looked into. I have enumerated a dozen such points, which ought 
to be re-read, and then given some thought. 

By looser talk by girls, I mean that the girls pass on lewd jokes, they ‘‘talk 
like men”’ in many instances. 

By male encouragement of looseness of the girls, I mean that the males attempt 
to lead the girls on, shall we say and don’t hesitate to ‘‘paw’’ upon every opportunity. 
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The carelessness, my third point, is observable in several ways. We find some 
boys leaving machines; we find too many sidestepping duties. 

The dirty talk, swearing and cursing is self-evident today. 

Increased spending is too noticeable to be commented upon. 

Reading matter is seen on all newsstands, much of it cheap, not ‘“‘pretty’’. 


Many pictorial magazines with suggestive stories, jokes, pictures, and semi-nude 
girl photos. 


Much Anatomy Shown 


EMININE modesty has been said to be almost a thing of the past. Girls, the way 
F they conduct themselves, ‘‘show’’ much anatomy, unnecessarily. 

Petting has increased, of course; with the curtailment of the auto, much of this 
cannot goon. But petters find other means. It’s still a primary point. 

Let me skip point ten for the moment and proceed to the next: home-lifeis nearly 
nil. Guidance seems to be following. All of which reveals, in addition, the de- 
crease in respect. Disrespect is rearing a head quite clearly. 

All of these pointers seem to be of morality; yet because they occur in war plants, 
or perhaps are even bred in such factories, they are of interest likewise to personnel. 


Female Accuracy Has Declined 


M* TENTH point is that the formerly accredited accuracy of women is no longer 
evident, is known. Perhaps the loss of accuracy is the result, to some extent, 
of the increase of the other eleven points I have enumerated. Perhaps, too, because 
of lack of either guidance, or proper (and that means sufficiently long) periods of 
training. It seems to me that we train certain classes of employees too carelessly, 
without really sufficient time. If so, this is dangerous, and the danger will continue 
to mount. This is a point that probably needs further discussion. 

Now I am not a killjoy; my observations are impartial. I have no bones to 
pick, nor did I set out to paint a gloomy or a sensational picture. I went at this 
objectively, as though viewing specimens through a telescope, or a microscope. 
My findings may not jibe with those of others; but I do believe, sincerely, that in the 
main, they will be found to be veritable. They therefore ought, somehow, to be 
tackled. 

The question isn’t merely How the Problem is to be tackled, but—can personnel 
to some extent cope with the situations that go toward making up this problem? 
I do not believe that the problem is beyond the ken of personnel, at least to some ex- 
tent. And so those in personnel work ought, rightly, now to start thinking over 
this problem, and all of its ramifications. 








We Are All Apt at This Time to Be a Little 
Peeved Occasionally Because of Mistakes Made 
by Those with Whom We Do Business. We 
Should Be Patient, Realizing that the Other 
Fellow Has Personnel Problems Too. 


Federal Personnel 
Headaches 


By Mitton M. MAnpELL 


War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


grades, has led to a geometric increase in internal management problems. 

Despite recent Federal regulations, such as overtime pay and Civil Service 
Commission rules in regard to eligiblity for promotion, which will probably help 
to reduce the volume of these problems, there is still great need for leadership from 
top operating and administrative officials in order to overcome the obstacles to opera- 
tions created by this shortage of personnel. The following is a discussion of some 
of the various types of problems that have occurred. 


Te difficulties in recruitment for the Federal service, especially in the clerical 


Put in Jobs Below Their Level 


SSIGNING lower grade duties to employees in high grades has created, in many 
A cases, serious morale problems. For example, Assistant Statisticians, at P-2, 
$2600, have to do a great deal of work which would be assigned to an Assistant 
Statistical Clerk at $1620 (if there were one available). Instead of the dictatorial 
attitude by supervisor that the lower grade work must be done, or assignment of the 
work of the lower grade without adequate explanation, an attempt must be made to 
gain the cooperation of the employee by discussing the situation with him. A com- 
plementary problem is the failure of employees to complete their work because of the 
lack or absence of stenographers, typists, and general clerks. Reports are delayed, 
and correspondence unanswered, and the employee is blamed for a situation for which 
he can have personally no solution. 

Because of the frequent and rapid upgrading due to the shortage of personnel 
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and the rapid expansion of the war agencies, there is a large loss of time away from 
work by employees negotiating for higher grade positions either in other units of 
their own organization or in other Federal organizations. Thus far, no Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or departmental regulation has been able to reduce the volume of 
these negotiations. In the War Production Board, the Program Vice-Chairman, for 
the units under his supervision, has directed that no employee shall be interviewed or 
otherwise considered for a position in another division unless the employee has 
obtained in advance a written release from his present division. In addition, a 
similar regulation is now in the process of preparation for all the units in WPB. 
The preparation of these regulations is one indication of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. For the Federal government as a whole, in order to reduce the problem pre- 
sented by this situation, it would seem desirable for the Civil Service Commission to 
apply the same regulations to inter-agency transfers as are applied to original re- 
cruitment; namely, controlled interviewing and negotiations by the Commission, 
rather than review and approval by the Commission after the completion of the 
negotiation. 


Requests for Promotion 


NE of the more perplexing problems created by the shortage of manpower is the 
O action that should be taken in response to the request for a promotion from an 
employee who is not qualified for the higher grade. While in peace-time such re- 
quests are sometimes granted because of the timidity of supervisors, in war-time the 
supervisor is troubled by the possibility that if he loses the employee, someone even 
less qualified will have to be selected or, as in many cases, no one will be available. 
In some cases, when the employee left under those conditions, the job has been re- 
classified in the hope of obtaining a replacement, and the new employee has been no 
better than the original employee. This problem seems to be most acute in grades 
CAF-2 and 3, $14400 and $1620, and in the Junior and Assistant levels of administra- 
tive and professional positions at $2000 and $2600. It is obvious that there can be 
no general answer to this problem—the supervisor will have to make an individual 
determination in each case based on the negative approach of how poor the employee 
is and how good the possible replacement might be, in addition to the effect on other 
employees if the promotion is granted. 


Refusals of Promotion 


— placement, due to the unavailability of replacements, is causing in many 
places a bad morale situation. The supervisor may be fully cognizant that all 
of the employee’s skills are not being fully utilized in his job, or that the employee's 
personality would be more appropriate for another type of work, and yet, because 
the employee is doing work which has to be done, and no replacement can be ob- 
tained, the employee is refused the opportunity to transfer from his present work. 
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While many logical reasons can be given to show that the supervisor's decision is 
incorrect, the practical elements of the problem are irresistible. This is not meant 
to condone the situation where proper placement is possible without hindering opera- 
tion. 

Frequent reorganizations, while necessary because of the rapid change and ad- 
ditions to functions due to war conditions, has often resulted in a loss of leadership 
from the top of the organization which has greatly hampered administrative and 
personnel work. Policies and methods for better utilization of personnel and im- 
provement in administrative practices have been held in abeyance pending shifts in 
the organization and then further shifts have resulted in a situation which has made 
it impossible to propose, let alone put into effect, these new plans. 


Taking Time Out 


HE six day, forty-eight hour week in the Federal service has probably not in- 
‘era the number of man-hours worked if one takes into consideration the 
probable increase in sick leave, and extended luncheon hours for shopping, bill pay- 
ing, and other purposes, that have become necessary. The employment of married 
women has in many cases led to absenteeism due to the necessity of the women to 
stay home when other members of the family become ill, or the maid who is taking 
care of the minor child at home leaves, or the soldier husband receives a furlough. 
All of these conditions, plus others which might be enumerated, lead to much less 
man-hours of work than figures on Federal employment would seem to indicate. 
While the agencies have tried to keep annual leave actually taken to one week, the 
necessities of the situation listed above, plus sick leave, have resulted in a much 
greater volume of absence from work. 


Complaining Letters to Friends 


MORALE problem has been created by the employment of workers for anticipated 
A rather than actual need. While this advance employment is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to insure an adequate staff when the work actually starts, the employees 
involved become disgruntled, especially since in many cases the motive of patriotism 
has been used in connection with their recruitment. The Civil Service Commission, 
recognizing that this situation leads in some cases to a waste of their efforts andalso 
acts as an impediment to their future recruiting activities because of thecomplaints 
of employees in letters to their friends, has made an effort to put a halt to this con- 
dition. It would seem that centralized departmental control of the movement of 
employees would be necessary to overcome the present condition where each unit, 
dependent on its own resources, has to have available a staff to meet its peak loads. 

An additional management problem which has occurred in the Federal service 
has been the problem of adptation of present employees to the hiring of employces 
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of certain minority groups at a greatly increased rate. While the method of segrega- 
tion has been applied to certain of these groups, their employment at a greatly in- 
creased rate makes such a device a practical impossibility in many cases, besides 
the opposition of this method to public policy as expressed by the President and the 
Congress. Wise administrative leadership and cooperation from top operating 
officials is necessary to eliminate the factors which may complicate this problem. 


Still a Good Job Is Being Done 


HILE the problems enumerated above have presented the gloomy side of the 

V \ situation, there is also much evidence of employees responding to war-time 
conditions by hours and quantity of work exceeding reasonable expectations. War- 
time personnel conditions have indicated the absolute necessity for adequate super- 
vision and leadership by top operating and administrative officials to cope with the 
quantity of work produced by the war. The stabilization of functions and the con- 
tinuation on methods learned after more than a year of war will also help greatly 
in reducing management problems. 














Some Aptitude Tests Are Valuable Aids in the 
Selection, Rejection and Classification of Pro- 
spective Trainees for Skilled Work in War 
Industries. 


Results of Testing 
Machine-tool Trainees 


By Lawrence W. Ross 


Greenville City Schools 
Greenville, S. C. 


for emergency war industries the Parker Defense Program at Greenville, 

South Carolina, has for the past two years engaged in the training of ma- 
chine-tool operators. Incidental to this national defense effort this program joined 
with another defense training program in the vicinity, and participated in 1941 
and 1942 in a study involving the use of standard mechanical aptitude tests for the 
selection of trainees. This study, which has recently been concluded, offers new 
evidence to support the contention that some aptitude tests are valuable aids in the 
selection, rejection, and classification of prospective trainees, such as machinists. 
Since the efficiency of the war effort depends directly upon the efficiency of the worker 
assigned to each individual task, this evidence, which can also be applied to women 
trainees, is of timely interest to personnel directors and directors of training pro- 
grams. 


A° A part of the nationwide effort of the public schools to train skilled workers 


Aptitude Tests as Predictors 


PTITUDE tests are designed to (1) analyze the individual in order to obtain a 
A profile of his aptitudes and limitations, and (2) aid in the prediction of his 
likely capacity for training in a specific field, and his chances for success in the 
occupation after completing the course of training. Intelligence tests are somewhat 
helpful in this respect in that they are generally predictive of an individual's capacity 
to learn. Mechanical aptitude tests are of two types: (1) group pencil and paper 
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tests, either of the type that tests degree of information on mechanical subjects or of 
understanding of generalized mechanical principles; (2) individual assembly or man- 
ual dexterity tests which involve use of the hands. It is known that these different 
types of individual tests indicate patterns of traits which are predictive of the per- 
son’s ability to do a particular type of work involving these traits which have been 
revealed by the tests. 


Tests Used in Greenville 


LL tests used in Greenville in an effort to determine useful methods of pre- 
A selection of machine-tool operators are well-known and standardized. How- 
ever, some description of them is in order at this point. 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board Test is a pencil and paper type of test in which 
there are 64 problems involving the matching of shape and size of geometrical 
designs. 

The L. J. O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade, is another pencil and 
paper test in which the candidate’s amount of mechanical information is tested. 
The first part is pictorial, where the candidate matches pictures according to the use 
of the article illustrated. Part II is a multiple-choice test of mechanical information. 
The test is of mechanical information rather than of aptitude itself, though it seems 
true that a person who has mechanical aptitude will rather naturally turn toward 
opportunities to work with tools, while a person without the requisite aptitude has 
tended to ignore these same opportunities. 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test is composed of a set of standard form boards 
resembling jig-saw puzzles, and in each of which are spaces for the placing of appro- 
priately fitting pieces. This test measures both speed and accuracy in the discrimi- 
nation of size and shape; other factors, such as personality traits which show up in 
periods of frustration, are also observable in a candidate taking this test. 

The O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test is an indicator of aptitude in the sort of work 
involving rapid manipulation of small objects. The person taking this test is asked 
to place as rapidly as possible three uniform brass pins in each of 100 uniformly 
spaced holes in the work board. The object is to observe how fast a person can 
systematically perform this task. 

The Army Alpha Test (Wells Revision), is an improvement, as far as industry is 
concerned, over the original Army Alpha mental test. It was thought advisable 
to include a mental test or two in the group given at Greenville, since the results 
might be expected to serve not only for prediction but also as an indicator of the 
general occupational level for which a person might be able to prepare and work 
congenially. 

The Army Beta Test (Kellogg and Morton Revision) is a non-language mental 
examination booklet in which the person is asked to do certain problems of grad- 
uated difficulty, but which do not require (as does the Alpha) ability to read. An 

















TESTING MACHINE-TOOL TRAINEES 


important factor in the completion of these problems is reasoning ability. The 
Beta was used in addition to, and later superseded, the Alpha test because it was 
thought that this non-language type of test would be more likely to show relation- 
ship to mechanical abilities. 

It was planned to give each enrollee in the machine-tool training course each 
test, then hold the resulting scores until the trainee finished the course, and compare 
each trainee’s scores on the tests with his earned mark or ranking on the course. 
The correlation, if any, between the test scores and earned marks for the entire group 
might be expected to be revealed, with the hope that one or more of the tests would 
yield a high enough relationship to be generally useful in the selection of future 
trainees for the machine-tool classes. 


Scatter Diagrams Show Useful Critical Scores 


FTER the above tests had been given, scored, and results kept on file until in- 
A structors’ reports were available for comparison, the test scores were plotted 
against each man’s rating as a machine-tool operator. The mark of A indicates 
excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, unsatisfactory. Scatter diagrams such as the 
one illustrated for the Finger Dexterity test reveal that persons scoring high in some 
of these tests tend to do well as machine-tool operators, and on the other hand 
those doing poorly on the tests tend not to do so well as machine-tool men. 

At the point in the test scores where we can distinguish between successful 
(A and B) candidates and less successful (C) or unsuccessful (D and E) candidates 
we have a critical score point. In the illustration given in Figure 1 for the Finger 
Dexterity test, if the critical score point were set at 304 or higher (in this case the 
higher the number of seconds the lower the rating), and if all scoring higher than 
this number of seconds were rejected the test would have selected as follows: 100% 
of the good (B) and over 90% of the excellent (A) candidates would have been re- 
tained; about 85% of the fairly successful (C) candidates would have been retained ; 
the undesirable (D and E) candidates would have been rejected from this particular 
course, thus saving that much of the class’ time and space. 


Fic. 1. Scatter DiaGRAM SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON FINGER Daxtaaity Test AND EARNED GRADES 
oF TRAINEES IN MACHINE-TOOL OPERATION «] 2 
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It is easy to see how with larger numbers involved over a period of time this 
method of selecting candidates for training as skilled machinists is far sounder than 
random judgment or quick appraisal of a candidate’s ability from an interview with- 
out the aid of tests. 


Critical Scores for Machine-tool Trainees 


In the study at Greenville critical scores were established for the trainees in 
machinist classes with all the tests which have been described above. Bearing in 
mind the method illustrated above for the Finger Dexterity Test, it is possible to 
consider similar results in the case of the other tests. 

The Beta Test revealed a close correlation between its scores and the class marks 
of the trainees. If a critical score were set at a score of 60 on this test, then 100% 
of the successful applicants would have been selected, and 50% of the unsuccessful 
applicants. 

The O’ Rourke Test, with a critical score at 175, would have selected 93% of the 
successful candidates. About 67% of the moderately successful candidates would 
have been selected, and 67% of the unsuccessful would have been rejected. 

The Spatial Relations Test revealed slightly less clear-cut results than the above 
tests if a critical score be set at the 30th centile point. This test, however, offers 
the interviewer a controlled opportunity to observe the candidate’s personality at 
work under conditions of frustration, and has this added value. 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board Test does not offer as clear-cut points as do the 
other tests, but has some value with a critical score at the 20th centile rank. 

The Army Alpha (Wells revision) yields a good critical point between the 20th 
and 30th centile points. However, in justice to candidates who have not had a 
great deal of schooling it is preferable to give the Beta test, since it measures the 
same sort of native abilities, yet does not penalize the illiterate or poorly educated. 

To summarize, the following critical score points obtain with the standard 
tests used in the Greenville study in the selection of machine-tool trainees: 


critical score 


Ee iene eh nee abe nan eilwed mie xinanny beaks gues 60 
EE ee 
ee 
ee 
ID, en erie Wer ciw eed dranne veeere e's zoth to 30th centile 
DGimaceota paper Gorm board . ..... «066. ic ccs ccscccsccess 2oth centile 


Reference to the above points by interviewers and personnel men engaged in the 
training of men for machinist jobs is calculated to yield considerably better results 
than random selection. The above results constitute not only a controlled experi- 
ment in the psychological sense, but also constitute an actual experience table of the 
training of several groups of trainees in the Parker Defense Training program at 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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TESTING MACHINE-TOOL TRAINEES 


Test Results Also Applicable to Women Trainees 


INCE women trainees, who are appearing with ever-increasing frequency, must 
S measure up to the same standards as men, the critical scores listed above can also 
be applied to women candidates. Experience in other studies at industrial plants 
has shown that these tests can be successfully applied to women. Hence, although 
the Greenville study did not include women, it is reasonable to assume that the 
tests will apply equally well with them. As a matter of fact, there is reason to 
believe that personnel men may actually be able to establish even higher critical 
scores in the selection of women, since the women labor supply has not been picked 
over as thoroughly as has the supply of available men. 

The use of standard tests such as those discussed above is growing by leaps and 
bounds as a result of intensified emergency war training programs throughout the 
nation. To neglect such scientific aids at a time like this would be a shameful waste 
of training and working time of indispensible manpower and womanpower. 

























































































Absenteeism I, Fortune’s View 


HERE'S a new national malady named ‘‘absenteeism”’ that bristles with as many 
complications as the mechanism of a submarine and that is just as dangerous 
to the United Nations’ cause as the Axis’ cigar-shaped pig boats. 

To those seeking a cure for the malady, absentecism itself is very simple. It 
consists basically of staying away froma job. Unfortunately for those who weuld 
wipe out the malady, its causes and effects are highly complicated. 

The psychological and physiological difficulties in effecting a cure are discussed 
in the March issue of FORTUNE magazine. And the magazine comes to the con- 
clusion that business, labor and government all share the blame for not doing enough 
to wipe out this drag on America’s war production. 


Thousands Affected 


5 en problem, FORTUNE maintains, is both local and national, personal like 
sickness as well as a mass disease attacking thousands of workers who feel that 
their individual daily effort will not either win or lose the war. 

How important is the problem? Darned important, say statistics. Figures by 
FORTUNE say that: 

“In 1942, in new construction shipyards turning out both naval and cargo vessels, the 
man-hours lost through absenteeism alone would have built better than four ships a week, or 
208 annually, or two million tons, equal to about 25 per cent of last year's total merchant ship 
construction.’’ 

This is only one industry—about the worst sample obtainable, for its jobs are 
strenuous, its hours are long, its mushroom growth has been tremendous, and its 
management has won no medals for understanding the problems of its workers. 

FORTUNE seems to recognize this in discussing the nation-wide implications 
of absenteeism. Sickness, the magazine notes, is responsible for fully half of all 
absences. Bad housing, lack of child care facilities, trips home to see the family are 
other contributing causes. 

"Excessive drinking,’’ FORTUNE says, ‘‘2s not a primary source of absenteeism among 
the overwhelming majority of workers; rather it is an attempt to escape from the discontents that 
foster absenteeism.” 

Listed as basic causes are material shortages, lack of tools, and other manage- 
ment difficulties that cause delays and make workers feel they are not needed every 
dayinthe week. The practice of hoarding employes is equally conducive to absentee- 
ism, FORTUNE points out, for when 15 people are given a job that five could do, a 
few of them are bound to feel that they will be doing no harm to war production if 
they take a day off to tend to personal business. 











ABSENTEEISM 


Other Causes Listed 


WwW rate differences that tend to lead workers to ‘‘shop around”’ for a different 
job also help to build up the record of days off. Greasy spoon cafeterias, fore- 
men who play favorites, and plain fatigue from too long hours and lack of vacations 
also are widespread sources of absenteeism. 

The suggested cures for absenteeism range all the way from pep talks by Army 
flyers to basic attacks on the underlying causes. 

One study of absenteeism, by two Yale professors, led them to believe that it 
could be substantially reduced by between-meal feeding. In experiments with 
groups of workers, they found that twice-a-day meals of bananas and milk cut 
absenteeism by about 50 per cent. 

Other devices, according to FORTUNE, include payment of absentee ‘‘wages”’ 
in German marks, of attendance contests, of man-to-man talks with personnel 
managers, and other similar techniques. These can be of some value, FORTUNE 
pointed out, but they generally fall far short of their goal. 


First Step for Cure 


Es: step in effecting a real cure should be to define ‘‘legitimate’’ absenteeism, 
FORTUNE stated, and then go on from there to attack the causes of the illegiti- 
mate. Clear, detailed records, nationally uniform, should be kept on the problem, 
the magazine urged, and a central reporting system should be set up. 

In conclusion, FORTUNE pointed out that the psychological reaction of work- 
ers to the war program is something that should not be overlooked. 

‘‘We still lack an articulation of concrete war aims and peace purposes, and a program 
for their fulfillment, that would stir us and sustain us and prepare us to rise to our res ponsibili- 


ties,’ FORTUNE stated. 


Absenteeism II, CIO’s View 


HE greatest causes of absenteeism are beyond the workers’ control and must 
"Te removed by government and industry cooperating with the unions, the CIO 

said this week in releasing a detailed study of the problem in the current 
Economic Outlook. 

‘The CIO is doing its part in urging its members to refrain from voluntarily 
absenting themselves, but that alone will not solve the problem,’’ the Outlook 
said. 

‘It must be made clear that the greatest number of absences occur for reasons 
beyond the control of the worker. Industry and/or the government must take steps 
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to correct these causes. Workers’ welfare must be protected if involuntary absence 
is to be reduced.”’ 

Chief of these causes are poor transportation, bad housing, overlong working 
hours, material shortages, lack of food, lack of health services, with resulting illness, 
lack of safety, and the like. Absenteeism among women is also caused by lack of 
child care, lack of shopping facilities, and similar evidences of bad planning and 
failure to approach the problem realistically. 

These causes, the Outlook pointed out, are far more of a factor than deliberate 
laying off by workers who want to go fishing, take in a movie, etc.—though the com- 
mercial press has concentrated on these to the point of ignoring the basic reasons 
why workers stay away {rom their war jobs. 

Other causes of involuntary absenteeism listed by the CIO include employment 
of older workers who often can’t take the long hours of intense work, as well as an 
overlong work week. 

‘‘As working hours are increased, absenteeism is bound to grow,’’ the Outlook 
said. ‘‘The fatigue factor becomes quite important as hours are increased beyond 48 
to 54 and 60 hours. 

“The most successful work week has been found to be between 40 and 48 hours, 
depending on the operation. Work beyond this limit means increased absence.”’ 


Labor Hoarding 


es continued habit of many employers of keeping labor despite lack of work is 
also a main cause of absenteeism, as well as a major cause of manpower shortages, 
the Outlook added. 

‘Involuntary absenteeism can be reduced by providing better housing, improved 
transportation facilities, day care for children, health and safety programs, properly 
planned production schedules, and available shopping facilities for women workers,”’ 
it said. 




















A Suggestion that Every Company Should Have 
a Suggestion Committee Consisting of Three 
Workers, One Technician and One Supervisor. 


Suggestions 
jrom Workers 


By Karu F. WestERMANN 


Carnegie, Pa. 


operations an excellent method to develop cooperation. Suggestions not only 

turn ideas into money for the employee but they prove profitable to manage- 
ment, and best of all suggestions keep employee's minds centered on war production. 
For years some companies have maintained a suggestion box. This, in itself is 
evidence that suggestions must have a real value. 


[* and management groups are finding suggestions regarding industrial 


Flirting with the Suggestion Idea 


| iw those companies which are flirting with the suggestion idea make it effective 
at once. There are more favorable returns than drawbacks. In large com- 
panies the employees are divided into groups and the suggestions of each group are 
acted upon byacommittee. The winning ideas are passed on to the main committee, 
and this committee finally classifies the ‘‘winnas.’’ In the smaller organizations 
one committee functions. 

Management determines the number of prizes to be given, the amount of money 
to be awarded. Management also defines the type of suggestion that is desired; 
production, safety, manpower economy or general industrial activity. The actual 
committee of judges should be dominated by workers something like this; three 
workers, one technial man and one supervisor. Right away someone may object 
and say, ‘‘Why the committee is prejudiced going in, and will give the company a 
hookin’’. No they won’t. How can they when management has already set up 
the rules? 

Such a plan will encourage greater support from the workers, and the worker 
is well fitted to judge the contributions. Employees cannot do the same production 
routine day in and day out and not have some very definite ideas what will help 
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production and what will retard it. Let your employees get the idea that manage- 
ment really feels they know something, and your production will begin to go places. 
What a cheap price to pay for efficiency! 

Give the committee a free hand in setting a time to collect the suggestions, make 
the awards and pay the winners. If the committee moves with precision you will 
be surprised how quickly all employees will become suggestion minded. Let the 
committee work lag and be indefinite and you can get ready to hang upa sign marked, 
‘dead from low blood pressure.”’ 

All suggestions submitted must be anonymous to the committee, and are handled 
on an eight and a half by eleven sheet with a number in the lower left hand corner 
and the same number appearing on the perforated stub. The date and the time of 
filing the suggestion should also be a part of the form. This is important to avoid 
duplications. There should be no limit to the number of contributions from a single 
employee. No member of the committee or an executive of the company should be 
eligible to participate. FForemen and supervisors yes. 


Suggestors Do Not Always Claim Reward 


OMETIMES participants do not claim their award. That sounds ridiculous but 
S nevertheless it is true. A worker may make a suggestion affecting another de- 
partment, and he is fearful if his suggestion is given publicity after receiving an award 
the other department will resent a suggestion from an outsider especially if it cuts 
the payroll. Jealous rivalry is another reason, and there is such a thing as sugges- 
tion theft. A group of fellows may be discussing production, a good idea develops 
and one member of the group slips out and sticks the idea in the box ahead of the 
others. 

The idea of giving publicity to the idea has advocates as well as opponents. The 
advocates say, ‘Publish the ideas. They help others to think and in a measure 
publicity avoids duplications.’’ The opponents say wrangling will develop, for 
the participants will make comparisons. Remember the employee who enters a 
suggestion thinks his idea is the best in the world. 


Written Explanations 


UGGESTIONS that are accepted should be placed into practice as quickly as possible . 
Sworkers take great pride in seeing their ideas operating. All suggestions that 
are not accepted are rejected for a reason. Be sure the secretary of the committee 
writes a brief note to each number that does not receive recognition, and have those 
numbers posted on the Mill bulletin boards to the effect that a written explanation 
awaits presentation of the corresponding stub in the personnel office or the foreman’s 
office. 

Every organization that has anything to do with production of any kind needs 
an efficient suggestion committee. There is nothing that management can do that 
will build confidence quicker. If the committee has workers.on it that are fully 
aware of their responsibilities watch your employee morale goup. Here is a perfect 
knot to tie labor and management together. 
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Do You 
TAKE ENOUGH 
PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


One copy should go into each division of your department: 


Labor relations 
Employment 

Training 

Health and Safety, etc. 


You should have one copy for each three members of your staff, among whom it 
circulates, so that every man can see it within a month. 


You should, in addition, always have a complete file in your office, or in the library, 
for reference. — 


You should have enough copies, so that you can circulate special numbers of the 
Journal to line executives to whom, you may be making recommendations 
regarding new practices or policies, which are described in the Journal. 


You should have enough copies, so that when articles appear, as they frequently 


do, which can be used in your executive and foreman training work, you 
can so use them. 


In the interest of your company, and the Nation in this emergency, you should 
make the fullest use of the Journal in keeping your staff, and line organi- 


zation, informed on the best policies and practices recommended and used 
by other companies. 


Group subscriptions, in substantial numbers, extra quantities of any one or more 
issues, for use in conference work, foreman training, and special Defense 


training classes, may be had, by special arrangement, at substantially re- 
duced prices. 


Consider this matter immediately, and let your needs be known to: 


CircULATION MANAGER, 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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